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PAGE 2: While the roots of college and uni- 
versity involvement in community improvement 
projects are, universally, very deep, a more con- 
temporary phenomenon is the emergence of 
highly structured programs and curricula in urban 
affairs at an increasing number of institutions of 
higher learning. 


PAGE 14: A demonstration involving the State 
of Florida’s Department of Community Affairs, 
three groups of small local housing authorities in 
the State, and HUD promises to give Florida a 
unique opportunity to use its resources for posi- 
tive change in the operations of its LHA’s. 


PAGE 24: The problems of low incomes, unpre- 
dictable employment and a migratory existence 
combine with inadequate public programs to 
yield living conditions for the Nation’s farm- 
workers that are far below the national standard. 
Recommendations for change are proposed by 
the federally-funded Housing Assistance Council. 


CORRECTION: The February 1976 issue of 
HUD Challenge should have been designated 
Volume VII, not Volume VIII. HUD Challenge 
regrets the error. 
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Do-It-Yourself Project for Indians 


The Passamaquoddy Indian Township Housing Authority 
in Maine has been granted approval by HUD to construct 
a housing project which will be totally managed and built 
by Indians. Located in the Passamaquoddy Indian Town- 
ship communities of Peter Dana Point and Princeton 
Strip, the $1.8 million project calls for construction of 15 
elderly housing units and 25 single-family units. This 
project is the first of its type in the Nation and is 
described as the beginning of a 25-year phase of total 
community development. This major breakthrough for the 
housing authority is achieved by using a method known 
as Force Account, whereby the owner builds the project 
instead of having the work done by outside contractors. 
Prior to the use of the Force Account method, all 
Reservation construction projects were built by outside 
contractors. As a result of the change, the profit pre- 
viously made by the contractor can now be retained by 
the Reservation. Also, there was minimal Indian employ- 
ment, and no actual training and increase of skills. In 
contrast, the Force Account project promotes and estab- 
lishes employment and provides the impetus for a new 
and improved economic life on the Reservation. This 
development program will be comprehensive in nature, 
including the augmentation of the Indian worker’s skills 
under professional direction with the use of both a 
classroom and an on-the-job training approach. Develop- 
ment of employee skills will further contribute to the 
ultimate goal of an Indian-owned construction company 
and, thus, future economic stability of the Indian Town- 
ship Passamaquoddy Reservation. 


Crime Resistance Program 


No one knows how many elderly persons are the victims 
of crime. Studies published by the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration (LEAA) indicate that people 
over 64 are attacked less frequently than those in any 
other age group. However, crime experts say the situation 
may be very serious in some neighborhoods and that, 
even nationally, the statistics may not measure the true 
cost of crime in terms of the restrictions elderly people 
impose on themselves. According to a spokesman for the 
LEAA: “The elderly are virtual prisoners in their homes. 
They are just as much a victim of crime when they’re 
afraid to walk to the corner mailbox at night, afraid to go 
out of their homes.” State and local police are becoming 
more sensitive to the needs of the elderly—and so is the 
FBI. Wilmington, Delaware, is one of four cities partici- 
pating in the FBl-sponsored “‘crime-resistance program.” 
The project deals with crimes against the elderly. Under 
the program, Wilmington’s Crime Resistance Task Force 


comprised of two FBI agents and two Wilmington police 
officers) study how crime affects older people and what 
the elderly themselves and the community as a whole can 
do about the problem. The team first set out to gather 
objective data about the crimes committed against the 
elderly in the industrial city of 80,000 where almost 
one-fifth of the population is 60 or older. Polls revealed 
that the elderly most feared street robberies and assaults. 
One of the possible solutions to the problem may be to 
turn to the children to become protectors of the elderly. 
In discussions with school officials, the team has proposed 
developing a “little brothers’ program, perhaps involving 
school credit for youngsters. Participating children would 
“adopt” one or more of the elderly to accompany on 
shopping trips or other routine ventures outside the 
house. The other participating cities in the program are: 
Atlanta, Birmingham, and Norfolk. 


Installation of Solar Units 


HUD is providing $1 million in grant funds for the 
installation of solar units in 143 new and existing dwel- 
ling units in 27 States. The solar demonstration will be 
carried out by 55 grantees, selected from some 250 
applicants, who will be integrating solar energy units into 
their building plans for single- and multifamily dwellings. 
Each of the dwelling units—102 single-family and 41 
multifamily—will be equipped with a commercially- 
available unit designed for a specific purpose. Some of 
the solar units will provide home heating only, or hot 
water only, or a combination of the two. A limited 
number will demonstrate both solar heating and cooling. 
This will be the Nation’s first large-scale test of solar 
energy in housing, and will give the housing industry, 
HUD, and the general public a firsthand look at the 
practical applications of solar energy for heating and 
cooling homes under varying climatic conditions. Later on 
in the year, a second round of grants is planned, enabling 
those who missed this first round to apply, and permit 
new solar systems developed in the interval to be 
demonstrated. 


Young Americans and Credit Buying 


According to an article in the New York times, Jackson 
W. Goss has concluded that 75 percent of Americans 
between 20 and 30 years of age dream of buying a home 
before they reach 35, but few save enough money to do 
so. He says that young people put too high a priority on 
credit-buying and not enough on saving a sufficient 
amount of money to make the downpayment. Mr. Goss is 
president and chief executive of Investors Mortgage In- 
surance Company of Boston. 
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In one sense, the phenomenon of 
higher education involvement in 
urban affairs is relatively new. In 
another sense, our colleges and uni- 
versities have always been involved 
with research projects, instruction, 
and in varying degrees with public 
and community service activities, in 
such areas as general education, 
criminal justice, housing, urban plan- 
ning, health services, and related 
areas. 

Prior to the 1960’s, higher educa- 
tion efforts were concentrated on 
instruction and_ scientific research. 
Higher education involvement in 
these two areas is adequately re- 
flected in the enormous amount of 
literature that has become available 
on the subjects. However, the urban 
involvement of higher education and 
the related issues have only been 
argued and documented at a mini- 
mum level during recent years. It is 
only recently that the essential con- 
flicts and internal contradications 
over the legitimacy of higher educa- 
tion involvement in urban affairs 
were resolved. This story has been 
one of struggle, a struggle against 
traditional attitudes, tight economics, 
and uncertain politics. Despite these 
massive barriers, few scholars of 
higher education would disagree that 
the primary mission of contemporary 
colleges and universities must be a 
blend of (1) instruction, (2) research 
and (3) public and community 
service. 


The Decade of the Sixties 

During the 1960’s, our institutions of 
higher education were called upon to 
respond to the extensive needs and 
complex problems of a society fully 
engrossed in the “process of urbaniza- 
tion,” a process which must be 
viewed as irreversible, and as a 
product of technology. This urban 
society was witnessing social and 
student unrest, cultural pluralism, 
decaying tax bases, high rates of 
unemployment, rapid and new ad- 
vances in science and technology, and 
increasing mobility of its population. 
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The Agony and the Ecstasy 


of Urban Affairs in 
Higher Education s, ont. sin 


It was during this time that our 
urban society made enormous 
demands on higher education in the 
area of public and community serv- 
ices. Our institutions were put into a 
position of re-examining their priori- 
ties because the “process of urbaniza- 
tion” was seriously beginning to com- 
pete for limited resources. Proponents 
of the urban affairs thrust believed 
that the national crises of our cities 
were such that they would require 
massive involvement of higher educa- 
tion to solve them—reflective of the 
mammoth war-time research and 
development efforts of the Second 
World-War. As important as they 
agree the traditional aims of higher 
education to be, namely instruction 
and research, the public and commu- 
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nity service proponents believed the 
universities could and should devote 
more resources—fiscal and human—to 
the urgent catastrophic challenges of 
our urban centers. They argued quite 
convincingly that unless our urban 
problems were given priority, there 
would be no society or vestiges of 
liberal culture left. On the other 
hand, the arguments were made 
that—“Our institutions can’t be every- 
thing to everybody” and “Our insti- 
tution has proceeded to the point 
where our capacity for expansion is 
limited, despite the passage of the 
National Defense Education Act in 
1958 and the increases in the budgets 
of the National Science Foundation, 
the National Institutes of Health, and 
other science agencies.” With no 
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major new sources of funding emerg- 
ing from the Federal government or 
the private foundations, many people 
thought the situation to be dichoto- 
mous in nature. 


Gains Reported 

During the early 1970’s the American 
Association of State College and 
Universities conducted a survey to 
determine the nature and quality of 
higher education involvement in 
urban affairs. It asked 300 State 
colleges and universities about their 
urban programs, plans, and problems. 
The responses revealed the expected 
as well as the unexpected. Among the 
findings were that: 

— Many campuses, even in rural 
areas, offered urban studies programs 
and considered urban involvement 
important. 

— Internships in community or 
city agencies, for college credit, were 
extremely widespread, with 93 insti- 
tutions running these programs and 
an additional 27 planning such 
programs. 

— Of the 200 institutions respond- 
ing, 81 percent saw urban involve- 
ment as a major or important func- 
tion. Yet, only 60 percent of the 
institutions were located in the inner 
city, outer city, or suburb. 

— In academic year 1972-73, 38 
institutions offered degree programs 
in urban studies, 23 at the bac- 
calaureate level, 9 at the masters 
levels, 5 at both baccalaureate and 
masters levels, and 1 at the doctorate 
level. 

— Urban studies courses were 
offered at 113 institutions. 

— Urban centers/institutes existed 
at 48 institutions. 

— A specific official to coordinate 
urban programs had been designated 
by 54 institutions. 

— Community representatives 
were involved in planning community 
service programs by 82 percent of the 
sample answering this question; by 64 
percent in planning urban education 
programs; and by 56 percent in plan- 
ning research programs. 


— Extremely diverse and active 
community services programs were 
underway. The programs were in the 
fields of criminal justice, law enforce- 
ment, environmental problems, drug 
abuse, health services delivery, day- 
care facilities, ethnic education, job 
safety, land-use planning, manpower 
training, transportation systems, 
welfare rights, consumer education, 
data banks, government management, 
and housing design. 

More recently, M.D. Jenkins and 
B.H. Ross conducted a study to as- 
certain the current status and future 
direction of urban affairs activities in 
colleges and universities. It should be 
noted that this was the first compre- 
hensive study to be made on this 
topic. Twenty percent of the Nation’s 
2,572 universities, colleges, and 
2-year institutions were asked to 
participate; 434 institutions, 83.6 per- 
cent, responded. The findings and 
conclusions were: 

— More than 99 percent of the 
responding institutions indicated that 
urban involvement should be either a 
major or a minor function of Ameri- 
can higher education. 

— In response to the inquiry 
about predicted future direction of 
the institution’s urban involvement, 
66 percent of all the institutions and 
85 percent of those with current 
urban involvement indicated either, 
substantial or some increase during 
the next 5 years. 

— The urban affairs programs of 
colleges and universities include a 
wide range of activities. It was not 
surprising that instruction (79 per- 
cent), community services (79 per- 
cent), and research (51 percent) were 
among the most frequently reported 
activities since these generally recog- 
nized functions constitute the basis 
of all higher education programs. 

— Financial support was the 
greatest problem facing colleges and 
universities in their urban involve- 
ment, and that problem is wide- 
spread. 


— 82 percent of the institutions 
revealed that they had problems 
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defining appropriate aspects of urban 
invoivement. 

— 71 percent of the institutions 
revealed that they had problems with 
lack of information about Federal 
and foundation funding programs. 

There is little doubt today that 
urban involvement is _ universally 
recognized and it is a_ legitimate 
aspect of higher education. But, while 
we look forward to greater involve- 
ment of higher education in urban 
affairs, we must constantly be re- 
minded that the struggle continues. It 
is imperative that much more be 
done to keep urban affairs on the 
agenda of higher education. Higher 
education involvement in urban 
affairs must not be regarded as an 
“attractive alternative,” but as being 
organic to the traditional functions of 
the university. It must not be viewed 
as the efforts of individual “moon- 
lighting” academicians, but rather as 
an “‘institutional” commitment to 
urban affairs. ® 


Dr. Mims is a former school admini- 
strator and assistant academic dean in 
Wash., D.C. He is currently serving as 
Staff Development and_ Training 
Officer, Office of the HUD Assistant 
Secretary for Community Planning 
and Development. 
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Positive Futures in 


Community Development 


Education sy creri vovvin 


Two years ago ten college presidents joined forces to 
develop an educational response mechanism to the “New 
Federalism” of decentralized governmental planning and 
decisionmaking. The result of their labor was POSITIVE 
FUTURES, Inc. (PFI). 

PFI is an educational consortium in community de- 
velopment. Generally speaking, its program focuses on 
identifying ways in which colleges and universities can 
contribute to the processes of local and national decision- 
making. 

That thrust is predicated on the premises that: 

The assessment, planning, examination and analysis of 
urban and rural problems will yield a general base of 
knowledge tantamount to a science of “Community De- 
velopment.” 

The availability of such a thrust will provide govern- 
ment and municipal agents, business and private citizens 
the knowledge, manpower, factual data and training to 
enhance the quality of their decisions, programs and 
delivery systems. 

In order for colleges and universities to become active 
in community development, they must define for them- 
selves a role that is clearly supportive. This entails main- 
taining a communications network and a vehicle through 
which all elements of the community can come together 
to clarify issues. This role entails use of those activities 
which are traditionally familiar to educational 
institutions—namely research, training, student de- 
velopment, public service, curriculum development and 
instruction. 

For the black institution, this holds additional sig- 
nificance. The consortium is structured upon the 
realization that prior involvement of black colleges and 
universities in research, training and demonstration ac- 
tivities has been so splintered that an orderly process is 
needed to get the most meaningful output from the 
capabilities unique to black institutions. 

Recognizing that the general area of community 
development is too broad and undefined a program area 
for one institution to risk large financial and manpower 
resources, the consortium redefines community de- 
velopment in terms of its constituent units—housing, 
criminal justice, transportation, economic development, 
and telecommunications—to make it a more specific and 
manageable endeavor for educational programming. 

The PFI office is engaged in extensive planning to 
ensure sound implementation. This involves contacting 
management at the local, State and national levels; calling 
on eminent researchers and other educational institutions 
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Students receive in-depth 
techniques. 
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PFI institution libraries are widely used by students. 


Bishop College faculty and staff are briefed on Local Capacity 
Building project. 
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Civic, professional and academic leaders are provided forums for information-dissemination such as this one at Texas Southern University 
devoted to public policy formulation. 
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committed to advancing the science of community de- 
velopment. In time, each member, working through a 
coordinated management system, will assume 
responsibility for the research, education, training and/or 
demonstration of one of the elemental units of the 
community development system. 

The program is innovative and initial feedback has 
already indicated that the uniqueness of the organization 
as well as the commitment of its staff has resulted in an 
exceptionally successful outlook. 


The Consortium 

The ten participating institutions, whose presidents are 
the principals of POSITIVE FUTURES, Inc., are Bishop 
College, Dallas, Texas; Fayetteville State University, 
Fayetteville, N.C.; Grambling State University, Grambling, 
La.; Miles College, Birmingham, Ala.; Mississippi Valley 
State University, Itta Bena, Miss.; Shaw College at 
Detroit, Detroit Mich.; Shaw University, Raleigh, N.C.; 
Talladega College, Talladega, Ala.; Texas Southern 
University, Houston, Texas; and Winston-Salem State Uni- 
versity, Winston-Salem, N.C. 

The consortium is based upon the black college’s 
realization of a new leadership and service function to be 
assumed by its students after graduation. This means that 
in an integrated fashion, the institution must expose the 
student to a field of work with which he may be totally 
unfamiliar. It is here, generally, that education leaves the 
student wanting. Most colleges and universities have 
neither the management capacity to effectively integrate 
these functions nor the resources by which to test the 
viability of their various approaches. 

Through PFI’s experiment, however, consortium 
members attempt to strengthen their institutions in- 
dividually and collectively through the pooling of fi- 
nancial resources, expertise and personnel. 

Each school identifies a distinctive community de- 
velopment, human service or public affairs mission. Such 
an identification is not intended to alter the chartered 
mission or designation of the school. Rather, it provides a 
vehicle by which the institution can define for itself, its 
students, faculty and administrators a more supportive 
role in a complex society. By establishing a special area 
of program/policy interest, the school’s prospects for 
attracting personnel and funding resources are enhanced. 

The pursuit of a particular thrust does not restrict 
the institution’s focus. Within the framework of the larger 
PFI policy development effort, each institution develops 
specialized programs which correlate with those of other 
consortium members. The special interest areas presently 
established or envisioned by PFI colleges exhibit a high 
degree of potential program coordination. They encom- 
pass the varied, yet overlapping, areas of public affairs 
and administration; urban and rural community and 
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economic development; criminal justice; transportation; 
public health; telecommunications; delivery systems for 
the aged and handicapped; environmental issues; and 
international affairs. 


PFI Central Office 

As the planning office for the consortium, the Wash- 
ington, D.C., based central office coordinates the policies 
and helps to define the cooperative roles of its member 
colleges. In addition, it develops a fiscal management 
arrangement beneficial to each institution’s program 
interests. Moreover, the central office provides the 
technical assistance needed to explore the feasibility of 
and develop the potential for implementation of projected 
consortium undertakings on both individual and joint 
bases. The PFI central office performs the specialized 
policy and program analyses required to transform policy 
into program alternatives best suited for the specific 
environmental conditions each institution finds itself with- 
in. The staff assists the schools in applying new 


‘techniques of management which redefine both internal 


and external decisionmaking patterns. 

The central office encourages a cooperative relation- 
ship among the institutions and with other colleges 
and universities sharing similar program interests. This is 
accomplished through a coordinated information retrieval 
and dissemination mechanism, personnel exchange pro- 
gram, and joint program development efforts. 

Lastly, each PFI member institution is encouraged by 
the central office to develop effective relationships with 
governmental organizations and related special interest 
groups at the Federal, State, regional and local levels. This 
is accomplished by providing technical assistance in 
government agency and public interest group liaison. 


Local Capacity Building 
One coordinated planning and implementation mechanism 
is PFI’s HUD-funded Local Capacity Building program. 
Over an 18 month period, PFI will establish Community 
Development Resource Centers (CDRC) in eight of its 
constituent institutions. 

While it is still too early to predict the total effect 
that this project will have on the local communities in 
terms of improving their management capacities, interim 
evaluators have been impressed as well as encouraged with 
the success of already completed activities. 

Current activities of the PFI consortium are merely 
the first steps in an open ended process of developing 
inter-institutional and inter-program area linkages, first 
between the PFI member colleges and then with other 
institutions, minority and non-minority, nationally and 
internationally. f® 
Ms. Dobbins is Executive Director of PFI, Inc., 1522 K St., 
N.W., Suite 910, Wash., D.C. 20005. 





Coming: 
The Academic 
in Housing 
Management 


by Charles E. Patterson, Jr. 


Early last year, HUD, through its 
Office of Housing Management, 
awarded grants totaling $660,000 to 
five universities for the development 
of academic programs in housing 
management. Recipients of the grants 
were: Howard University, Wash., 
D.C., $150,000; Southern University, 
Baton Rouge, La., $135,000; Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pa., 
$105,000; Texas Southern University, 
Houston, Texas, $135,000; and 
Winston-Salem State University, 
Winston-Salem, N.C., $135,000. Each 
of the selected universities will pro- 
vide some supplemental funding of its 
own. 

According to most _ observers, 
many of the serious problems in 
HUD-supported housing, such as high 
default rates, abandonment and van- 
dalism, are caused at least in part by 
inept management practices. They 
believe that the lack of uniform 
standards has allowed persons with 
questionable management skills and 
abilities to manage HUD-assisted and 
privately financed housing. 


Action has been taken by HUD’s 
Office of Housing Management to 
establish requirements for profes- 
sional certification by HUD of all 
managers of HUD-assisted housing or 
certification by a HUD-approved 
agency. 

HUD projections, substantiated by 
those of other organizations involved 
in housing, point to a significant in- 
crease in the demand for trained 
housing managers in the next few 
years. It is obvious, for instance, that 


the rising costs of single-family hous- 
ing will increase the demand for 
multifamily housing. Already, apart- 
ment construction has accelerated 
substantially, increasing the demand 
for housing managers while the 
problem of improving the quality of 
housing management personnel is 
aggravated by the shortage of quali- 
fied managers. Unless immediate 
action is taken to expand training 
opportunities in housing management 
the problem will become more severe. 

A few professional organizations 
have provided training for a limited 
number of people each year. Gen- 
erally, this training has been given to 
only members of the organizations 
and has been very narrow in scope. 
In addition, several universities and 
junior colleges have offered housing 
management courses and workshops. 
A wealth of information and training 
materials has been developed, but 
little action has been taken to inte- 
grate these components into a com- 
prehensive training program. The 
development of such a _ program 
should, of course, encourage others 
to enter the profession as well as 


permit those already in the profession 
to find adequate means for upgrading 
their skills. 


University Management Program 

The University Housing Management 
program has as its objectives the 
training of management personnel 
through workshops and institutes; the 
development of high quality college 
level training which can be applied on 
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a widespread basis by schools of 
higher learning; and promotion of 
professionalism in housing manage- 
ment. 

The participating schools will use 
materials presently available and also 
develop a training program geared to 
their own geographical areas and 
clientele. Programs will incorporate 
basic housing management per- 
formance standards already developed 
by HUD into a training program that 
will lead to the certification of quali- 
fied managers for HUD-assisted 
housing. 

These programs and courses of 
study will become a part of the 
school’s regular curricula and lead to 
the development of major fields of 
study in housing management, or to 
minor fields of study which support 
major fields such as business admin- 
istration, urban planning, or social 
work. In addition, there will be a 
variety of short-term workshops, 
institutes and extension courses for 
people who want and need more 
training, but are unable to devote 
full-time to pursuing a_ general 
university education. 

Each of the five universities will 
use one or more nearby housing proj- 
ects as “working labs.” The program 
anticipates the colleges being involved 
with and working very closely with 
local housing management personnel 
of both public and private housing, 
HUD personnel, and others actively 
engaged in the housing field. Ad- 
visory committees drawn from the 
housing management profession have 
been established by each university. 
These committees will work with the 
university staffs throughout the cur- 
ricula planning and development 
effort. 


Residents’ Needs Addressed in 
Individual Programs 

The programs are being designed to 
address the management needs of a 
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variety of resident subgroups and 


their special problems. For instance, 
particular attention will be given to 
managing housing for the elderly and 
the handicapped, as well as housing 
for American Indians. Special atten- 
tion is also being given to developing 
managers who are Spanish-speaking. 


Because there are many such spe- 
cialized areas of concern to the hous- 
ing management profession, no one 
individual can be expected to master 
them all. Nor can one institution be 
expected to provide training in every 
area. HUD has recognized that such 
diversity must be taken into account 
in curricula building. The Department 
has, therefore, structured each of the 
five university grants in a different 
way. Thus, each of the universities 
will be addressing a somewhat dif- 
ferent set of needs. In order to 
accomplish this HUD has drawn upon 
the particular strength and expertise 
of each of the five universities. 

For instance, Howard University, 
Washington, D.C., founded in 1867 
under charter of the U.S. Congress, 
has probably the largest gathering of 
black scholars and students in the 
world. It offers a wide variety of 
programs, including medicine and 
law. The Howard University School 
of Business and Public Administration 
has had extensive experience in 
preparing people to meet the needs 
of large urban areas. The housing 
management program at Howard 
University is specifically designed to 
build upon this background. 
Employing the concept of a 
“university without walls,’ it is 
hoped that the program will not only 
reach out into the Washington com- 
munity, but will also draw interested 
students and practitioners from other 
large urban areas. Special skills areas 
receiving early attention at Howard 
are housing maintenance and account- 
ing practices. Attention is also being 
given to the needs of large urban 
housing authorities and to low- and 
moderate-income housing sponsors. 

Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pa., founded in 1884, was for many 
years a private institution. Now it is 
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State-related, serving a largely com- 
muter student body. However, 
Temple University does have a na- 
tional reputation which attracts 
students from every region of the 
country. In recent years it has con- 
ducted a number of specialized 
training programs with HUD support. 
In its housing management program it 
is concentrating on workshops on 
such topics as housing for the elderly, 
the handicapped, American Indians, 
as well as residential security. It 
expects to give initial workshop train- 
ing to at least 300 persons during the 
term of its grant. Temple University 
is assisting in the development of a 
credentialing system and “career lad- 
der” guidelines that will help profes- 
sionalize housing management. 

The first workshop conducted by 
Temple under the grant was held for 
5 days last June. It focused on 
developing a comprehensive security 
program for multifamily housing. A 
variety of approaches to this goal 
were examined, including the use of 
modern security hardware and the 
concepts of defensible space and turf 
reclamation. (See HUD Challenge, 
March 1974.) A workshop on housing 
for the elderly, held in August 1975, 
involved an investigation into the 
social and psychological aspects of an 
older person’s life as it affects hous- 
ing design, management, and tenant 
relations and services. 

Southern University, Baton Rouge, 
La., was founded in 1880. It is 
State-supported and has facilities and 
branches throughout Louisiana. It is 
developing a housing management 
curriculum to be used for a full-time 
program at the Baton Rouge campus 
and part-time programs for the New 
Orleans and Shreveport campuses. 
Extension centers it operates in 
Opelousas, New Roads, and Ville 
Platte would also participate in the 
part-time program. Primarily, efforts 
are aimed at meeting the needs of 
local housing authorities, nonprofit 
housing corporations, and conven- 
tionally financed projects in small 
towns and rural areas. Short work- 
shops have had a substantial enroll- 


ment around the State, considerable 
interest having been developed 
through an extensive publicity cam- 
paign conducted by the university. 

In Houston, Texas, at the campus 
of Texas Southern University, work is 
proceeding on a housing management 
curriculum for mid-size urban areas. 
A program for managers and trainees 
in maintenance and accounting is 
being prepared. Consideration is also 
being given to establishing a program 
of seminars and workshops to be 
conducted in Spanish. In addition to 
a 4-year undergraduate degree, the 
housing management program will 
provide equivalency credits for work 
experience in housing, correspon- 
dence courses for students unable to 
get away from their jobs, practical 
internships in local housing agencies, 
and short-term workshops both prac- 
tical and academic in nature. 

Winston-Salem State University 
located in Winston-Salem, N.C., will 
offer full- and part-time programs and 
supportive internships with major and 
minor degree credits. Additionally, it 
is working on the development of the 
“Week End College” concept as an 
optional means of achieving academic 
credit on the basis of previous work 
experience. Its specialized and regular 
curricula are being especially designed 
to meet the needs of housing man- 
agers in mid-size urban areas and 
rural communities in the southeastern 
seaboard States. The courses are 
designed to accommodate individuals 
at divergent levels of achievement. 


HUD will review all of the univer- 
sity programs for their application 
elsewhere. It is hoped and expected 
that other universities will initiate 
their own housing management pro- 
grams. Those with particularly inno- 
vative approaches may wish to 
disseminate them to a_ larger 
audience. From all of this effort, it is 
hoped that a new and better 
definition of the role of housing 
management will emerge along with a 
stronger and better profession. f® 
Mr. Patterson is a program officer in 
the Local Agencies Division of HUD’s 
Office of Housing Management. 





in print 


The Politics of Neglect: Urban Aid from Model Cities to 
Revenue Sharing, by Bernard J. Frieden and Marshall 
Kaplan. Cambridge, Mass., MIT Press, 1975. 281p. 
$14.95. 

This book’s title—The Politics of Neglect—sets its 
tone for the reader, who can anticipate a tempered rather 
than a headily enthusiastic account of the results of 
Urban Aid from Model Cities to Revenue Sharing. So one 
is tempted to rush to the end to learn the conclusion in 
the “Epilogue’’ chapter—which is bound to offer some 
advice for the future, and perhaps a tinge of optimism. 
This it does, and it may as well be set down right away: 

“Model Cities loosened the Federal strings on grants- 
in-aid and was an early step toward the deregulation of 
categorical programs, which has been the dominant trend 
since then. 

“Model Cities also showed the way toward a style of 
Federal administration and review that could reconcile 
local flexibility with national purposes. Although the 
Federal reviews in the Model Cities program were far too 
burdensome in relation to what they accomplished, they 
did move the cities into action on the issues that mat- 
tered most: defining project boundaries to include the 


poor and disadvantaged minority groups, concentrating 
available Federal and local resources within these areas, 
strengthening the role of the mayor, and giving the 
residents a voice in planning and operating the projects 
that affected them. It should now be possible, through 
less cumbersome Federal administration, to establish a 


better balance between national local 
freedom and effectiveness.”’ 

Between the lines, and behind the pages of the book, 
however, anyone who has worked with the Model Cities 
program over its relatively short life, will recail the chaos 
and the hassles, the inadequacies of some city officials to 
exercise judgment, and difficulties for the people to 
whose benefit the program was directed—the poor—to 
understand such matters as physical boundaries of the 
“model neighborhoods.” (When this reviewer spent 2 
weeks at “Cornerstone,” the ‘seminar’ in one of the 
Atlanta model neighborhoods designed to sensitize desk- 
bound ‘’Feds” to real life, one of the puzzling facts was 
that the well-equipped Model City-financed community 
health center ‘‘red-lined’’ out people who were so unlucky 
as to live across the boundary street. They were not 
eligible for services on the same basis as those within the 
boundary!) 

The book is divided into three parts: origins of the 
program; an analysis of what happened to the intentions 
and promises; and an analysis of the 7-year experience for 
application to future Federal policy. Besides HUD, the 


purposes and 


main Federal agencies included the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, the Departments of Labor and of Health, 
Education and Welfare, and separately, the Office of 
Education. The collaboration of all these agencies and the 
“put together’’ by HUD was the result of a White House 
Task Force, operating in Presidentially-ordered secrecy in 
1965. 

Unfortunately the agencies involved reacted in ways 
that produced obstacles for the Model Cities program as 
an effective Federal response to urban problems as 
exemplified in the selected localities. 

“In retrospect,’”’ say the authors, “the attempt to 
establish a single point of entry for Federal funds through 
the mayor and the CDA (City Development Agency) 
seems almost incompatible with the American Federal 
system. Yet to the designers of the Model Cities program 
and to a series of HUD officials in two administrations, 
this appeared to be a modest and reasonable reform. They 
did not ask for changes in the total flow of Federal aid 
funds into the cities but requested only a waiver of usual 
procedures for the delivery of aid to 150 neighborhoods 
across the country. Even this limited goal proved to be 
unattainable.” 

The reasons may be read on pages 97-98 of the 
study; but in brief: 

“The outcome of this effort was a series of com- 
promises that demonstrated above all how deeply rooted 
were the obstacles to change within the Federal aid 
system. Some progress was made toward unifying control 
over Federal grants in at least a few cities, but it was slow 
and uneven. Certainly it did not provide the Federal 
reform that was a prerequisite for strengthening city 
government capability to deal with the problems of the 
model neighborhoods. The program guide that HUD 
issued to participating cities called on them to make 
“marked progress’”’ toward overcoming all critical prob- 
lems in the model neighborhood within 5 years. The 
Federal Government itself, however, was not operating on 
a time-table that would permit much progress in a 5-year 
program.” 

The fact that it required 7 years to get a 5-year 
program in full swing—and then have its life ended, is not 
astonishing; it is remindful of other Federal programs. 
However, in the case of Model Cities, the impact con- 
tinues with the continuing “decentralization of power’’ 
philosophy and revenue-sharing. Since passage of the 
Housing and Community Development Act of 1974, 
administration of the Model Cities program has been 
under the HUD Assistant Secretary for Community Plan- 
ning and Development. —Marion Massen 

Field Support Division, 
Housing Management, HUD 
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areas of maintenance and accounting 


and offer training in real estate and 
OoOwar housing management. 
The Howard University Model 
e © 9 The interest and cooperation ex- 
fi iversi Me O Ce pressed by the industry in the 


: Howard University program have 
by Donald E. Bridgemen and been overwhelming. Between June 17 
Vita Threatt Ellis 


and 26, 1975, a series of think-tank 


Although a wealth of information 
and training materials has been 
developed on housing management, 
little has been reduced to teachable 
form and implemented at the college 
level. Carla Hills, HUD Secretary 


HUD is seeking solutions to problems 
of housing management through 
grants to five universities to develop 
academic training programs with com- 
plementing internships for housing 
managers. Howard University is the 
major recipient among these institu- 
tions and is expected to play a lead- 
ing role. 


HUD grants were awarded with 
stipulations that each of the universi- 
ties give special focus to HUD’s low- 
and moderate-income housing pro- 
grams. The Howard University pro- 
gram was designed to focus on the 


seminars was conducted which 
brought together over 108  profes- 
sionals and consumers. This group 
reflected expertise in all facets of 
housing management and real estate. 
It included managers, builders/ 
brokers, professors, residents, 
owners/sponsors, mortgage bankers 
and government officials. 

The seminar participants discussed 
what would constitute the Howard 
University program and _ particularly 
how it should be applied to existing 
conditions in the District of Colum- 
bia. The main point stressed by the 
participants was the importance of 
including all pertinent and necessary 
ingredients in the curriculum which 
would make the Howard University 
program a model. Once it achieved 
success, they said, Howard University 
and HUD, would in fact, have piloted 
a product transferable to any institu- 
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tion and community. 

The program is being developed by 
means of three models: 

@ The Academic Model is based in 
part on the analysis and adaptation 
of courses presently offered by insti- 
tutions of higher learning, and in part 
from suggestions from teachers of 
real estate, housing, urban affairs and 
other related courses of study which 
constituted the previously mentioned 
think-tank seminars. 

e@ The Industry Model is based on 
the analysis and evaluation of training 
programs offered by the industry and 
constitutes the basis for the work- 
shops, seminars and conferences. 

@ The Laboratory-Training Model 
is based on devising an on-the-job 
training program within the Howard 
University Real Estate and Housing 
Management curriculum that will 
equate the experiences gained in a 
work-study environment with those 
gained in the classrooms. 

The system is designed to develop 
high quality work-experience mod- 
ules. Each module will be a struc- 
tured course of study for a student 
on the job, and will represent a unit 
of experience in a particular manage- 
ment function. Completion of a 
designated number of modules in a 
related group of experiences will ful- 
fill the laboratory training require- 
ment for that area of concentration. 

The program is being designed to 
utilize housing organizations and 
other institutions as laboratories for 
training students in the various skills 
required in housing management and 
real estate. These organizations, 
which include business firms, govern- 
ment agencies, and financial institu- 
tions, will be carefully selected to 
provide the best possible learning 
experiences in the desired disciplines. 

The Laboratory-Training Program 
is being developed with a number of 
systems that include methods for: 

@ evaluating the various experi- 
ences students can gain from differ- 
ent types of training laboratories; 

@ determining the benefits partici- 
pating institutions can derive from 
the program; 

@ co-operative work-study arrange- 


ments between the university and the 
training laboratories; 

@ monitoring students’ behavior 
and progress at these training labora- 
tories; 

@ evaluating students’ learning ex- 
periences at these training labora- 
tories; and 

@ equating students’ learning ex- 
periences at the training laboratories 
with their experiences gained through 
classroom exercises. 


Education and Training Program 
These three models are being coordi- 
nated and assembled into three levels 
of training that include: 

e@a Part-time Certificate Program 
designed to offer training opportuni- 
ties to housing management personnel 
for upgrading jobs skills and to 
broaden career options. 

After completion of classroom 
work, students will receive a Certifi- 
cate of Completion; however, the 
student must complete laboratory 
training before receiving a Certificate 
of Competence in Finance for Hous- 
ing Managers. Students will return to 
their places of employment to com- 
plete the laboratory training, or be 
assigned to other firms and institu- 
tions which offer more _ effective 
learning experiences. At the training 
laboratory the student will be super- 
vised by a competent and qualified 
monitor. 

@a Full-time Degree Program de- 
signed to provide a baccalaureate in 
business administration with concen- 
tration in housing management and/ 
or real estate. This program is di- 
rected toward students wanting to 
enter the field at a professional level. 

The full-time curriculum adheres 
to university requirements—60 hours 
in general education; 46 hours in a 
body of common knowledge (busi- 
ness core in this instance); and 21 
hours in the area of concentration. 
As a result of these requirements, 
two areas of concentration are being 
developed—one in housing manage- 
ment and one in real estate. Within 
these areas of concentration core 
courses will be formulated that will 
be mandatory of both majors. The 
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remaining hours will consist of elec- 
tives. 

Thorough analysis of over 400 
courses from institutions of higher 
learning revealed that not one course 
related directly to housing manage- 
ment. Therefore the vast majority of 
these courses for the major in hous- 
ing management are now being 
developed or modified to reflect the 
needs of the industry. 

Various components of the Part- 
time Certificate Program are being 
analyzed and modified to be incor- 
porated in courses of study in the 
full-time curriculum. 

@a Mid-Career Certificate and 
Degree Program designed to upgrade 
skills of practicing management per- 
sonnel. An individual may pursue 
specific courses of study leading to a 
certificate in specific areas of housing 
management, such as the management 
of co-operatives and condominiums, 
low- and moderate-income housing, 
financing, and human relations. In 
addition, an individual may pursue a 
degree in business administration, 
concentrating in housing manage- 
ment, financing and/or other areas of 
real estate. Academic credit for quali- 
fied work experience will be con- 
sidered an integral part of this 
program. 


The Center for Housing 

and Real Estate 

The Howard University program, es- 
tablished within the School of Busi- 
ness and Public Administration, is 
moving toward becoming the Howard 
University Center for Housing and 
Real Estate. The center will conduct 
research and demonstrations in 
current housing and real estate pro- 
grams. It is also planning to develop 
resource and information capabilities 
in housing and real estate, including 
establishing a library which will serve 
as a resource center for program 
participants. c® 


Donald E. Bridgeman, Training 
Laboratory Director, and Vita 
Threatt Ellis, Research Associate, 
Real Estate and Housing Management 
Curriculum Development Program, 
Howard University, Wash., D.C. 
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MARYLAND'S 
INSTITUTE 
FOR 

URBAN 
STUDIES 


Martha Moye 


The Institute for Urban Studies at 
the University of Maryland was re- 
cently awarded a HUD research and 
demonstration contract. Receiving the 
award jointly with the Institute were 
the Maryland City Management As- 
sociation and the Maryland Society 
for Public Administration. The award 
was part of a national effort by HUD 
to develop innovative methods and 
techniques to strengthen the educa- 
tion of urban managers. 

In awarding the contracts, HUD 
Secretary Carla A. Hills said the pro- 
gram is designed to: 

“reestablish and strengthen the 
historic ties between urban man- 
agers and academic institutions 
which prepare students for work 
in local government. The rapid 
acceleration of urban problems 
over the past few decades has re- 
sulted in unprecedented demands 
on urban management education. 
The development of specialized 
technical fields, new analytical 
techniques and rising public expec- 
tations impels urban managers and 
academics in this field to coor- 
dinate their efforts.” 

The goals of the joint program 
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Students at Institute represent diverse interests—ranging from urban economics to law 


and health services. 


include the establishment of a Mary- 
land Consortium on Urban Manage- 
ment, the sponsorship of a workshop 
of Maryland professional public ad- 
ministration associations, the publica- 
tion of a bimonthly newsletter for 
personnel concerned with urban man- 
agement, the support of the institu- 
tionalization of statewide internships, 
and the establishment of a secretariat 
for Maryland urban management. 

The Institute for Urban Studies 
has been deeply involved with the 
local community surrounding the Col- 
lege Park area, including the Neigh- 
borhoods Uniting Program (NUP), a 
very successful community action 
program whose project director is an 
Institute employee. Begun in 1973, 
NUP has been active in organizing 
senior citizens in the inner suburbs of 
Maryland’s Prince Georges County. 
Projects have included a neighbor- 
hood health clinic, environmental 
cleanup, free checking privileges, rent 
supplements, and a self-help trans- 
portation system. 

For the spring semester, the Insti- 
tute is offering 33 courses at the 
graduate and undergraduate levels. 
Among them are courses on planning 
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and community development which 
will use Annapolis and Columbia, 
Maryland, as their classrooms. N:w 
offerings will be in the areas of urban 
housing, urban school crime, and 
economic policy and urban manage- 
ment. The master’s program offers 
concentrations in urban planning, 
urban management and urban studies. 
It is also possible to major in urban 
economics, politics, sociology, social 
work, law and health services deliv- 
ery, among numerous other speciali- 
zations. The undergraduate program 
includes a general urban studies de- 
gree as well as a B.S. in Urban Stud- 
ies, Fire Science and a B.S. in Urban 
Studies-Architecture. 

Graduates of the Urban Studies 
Program are employed throughout 
the Washington and Baltimore Metro- 
politan areas as Assistant to the City 
Manager, Bowie, Maryland, and on 
the staffs of the Prince Georges 
County Council on the Arts, the 
Metropolitan Council of Govern- 
ments, and at HUD. f® 


—Martha Moye 
Institute for Urban Studies 
University of Maryland 
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The National Federal Women’s Program, HUD Office of 
Fair Housing and Equal Opportunity, is sponsoring a 
conference on “Housing and Community Development— 
Making it Work for Women.” The conference will be held 
on April 5-6, 1976, at the Ramada Inn, Rosslyn, Va. This 
conference will be the first to deal with HUD’s major 
program areas and their impact on women. Workshops 
will focus on: (1) Sex Discrimination in Housing; (2) the 
Planning Process and Women’s _ Involvement—Making 
Communities Livable; and (3) Community Development 
Block Grants—Affecting the Process and the Product. 
Information about the conference can be obtained from 
the HUD Federal Women’s Program, Rm. 5106, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20410, or by calling (202) 755-9364. 


Major efforts are underway to help improve the skills of 
city officials and managers through HUD support of 
programs that rely on the resources of institutions of 
higher learning. Included among these programs are: The 
Urban Observatory Program, a unique and innovative 
effort to bring the resources of the university to bear 
upon problems identified by city officials; a national 
competition to develop innovative methods to strengthen 
urban management education; research and demonstration 
contracts to  university-local practitioner groups; a 
doctoral dissertation research program that supports re- 
search on problems dealing with significant issues in the 
field of housing and urban studies; and, an experimental 
program of design and planning assistance to New 
England communities with funding to a consortium of 
colleges and universities whose students are carrying out 
the work. The program is known as PACE—an acronym 
for Planning Approaches for Community Environments. 


Downtown streets need not be unpleasantly crowded 
because pedestrian space can be planned. This conclusion 
stems from a scientific analysis of space standards needed 
for comfortable pedestrian movement on streets, at trans- 
portation points and for underground subway stations. 
This analysis was produced by research conducted by 
Regional Plan Association, a research and planning agency 
involved in promoting coordinated development of the 
New York-New Jersey-Connecticut metropolitan region. 
Further results of the study along with recommendations 
for remedial action and standards for incorporating zoning 
laws have been published in Urban Space for Pedestrians 
by MIT Press. 


A HUD increase in maximum loan amounts for the 
purchase of mobile homes became effective January 21, 
1976. Loan amounts for the purchase of “‘single-wide”’ 
mobile homes were increased to $12,500 and to $20,000 
for mobile homes composed of two or more modules. 


The first private housing in the 360-acre Ft. Lincoln New 
Town in Wash., D.C. is under construction. Some 240 
condominium units will be built for moderate- and 
middle-income families in this first phase. An additional 
4,000 units to house about 14,000 persons will be built 
later. 


HUD Secretary Carla Hills shared the platform with New 
York City Human Relations Commissioner Eleanor 
Holmes Norton during the third annual weeklong obser- 
vance of HUD’s Federal Women’s Week in Wash., D.C., 
recently. Career planning and development for lower-grade 
employees was the theme. 


Prize winning newspaperwoman and urban consultant, 
Grace Bassett, was named Assistant for Public Affairs to 
HUD Secretary Carla A. Hills. 


Clemson University and the International Association for 
Housing Science will present the International Symposium 
on Lower-Cost Housing Problems, May 24-28, 1976, at 
the Regency Hyatt Atlanta Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. The 
symposium is open to anyone interested in the many 
aspects of housing science and production. 


States noted for their recreational opportunities and cli- 
mate (Florida, Arizona, and Colorado, for example) and 
the developing State of Alaska, will show the largest gains 
in population and employment, according to new projec- 
tions to 1985 by the National Planning Association. 
Alaska is projected to have the Nation’s fastest employ- 
ment growth with a 67 percent gain during the 1970-85 
period, while Arizona, Colorado, and Florida follow with 
projected employment increases in excess of 50 percent. 


be bs acca a eee 


The University of Virginia’s Board of Visitors met for the 
first time in 1976 in a building restored to Thomas 
Jefferson’s original plans. Restoration and adaptation of 
the structure are financed by HUD grants totaling $2.3 
million. Dedication is planned for April 13, Founder’s 
Day and Jefferson’s birthday. 
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Florida Focus: 
State Serves as Catalyst 
in Assistance to Small LHA’s 


by Thomas M. Lewis and Elaine C. Bertelt 
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Tom Lewis, Project Director, “fraternity” is: “a group of people 
briefs Joan Heggen, Deputy A “fraternity group of peop 


Secretary of the Department of associated or formally organized for a 
Community Affairs, on the progress common purpose, interest, or pleas- 
OFS CaenenEnen. ure.” This describes the foundation 
upon which HUD, Florida’s Depart- 
ment of Community Affairs and 
three groups of small local housing 
authorities in Florida are building and 
developing transferable models of 
cooperative working arrangements. 
The “common purpose” is to 
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upgrade the effectiveness of manage- 
ment, maintenance and social service 
systems of small and medium-size 
local housing authorities within the 
State and to do this in ways that 
have universal application and appeal. 

The ‘‘common interest” is 
People—the families and individuals 
of public housing—how their needs, 
both psychological and physical, can 
be met to the optimum within the 
means available. There is great 
“pleasure” involved in this type of 
program—pleasure born of the ex- 
hilaration and stimulation of a re- 
search challenge. The “pleasure” of 
satisfaction and fulfillment in build- 
ing or strengthening relationships that 
have a commonality of purpose. 

This joint effort had its origin in a 
December 1974 HUD request for 
proposals. The proposals submitted 
resulted in six participants being 
selected from throughout the Nation. 
Two State agencies are among these 
chosen, one of which was the Florida 
Department of Community Affairs 
(DCA). 


1. Meeting of Southeastern Florida Association of Housing 

Authority Directors, Inc. (SFAHAD): Seated left to right—Harold 
Freeburg, Joseph Kelley, Russell Mozena; Standing left to 

right—Jerry Lang, John Metcalf, Freeman Bowers, and William Lindsey. 
2. Shown at SFAHAD meeting hosting visiting contract officials are 
(left to right) Howard Taylor, HUD Atlanta Regional Contract 

Monitor; Joseph Kelley, Ft. Pierce Housing Authority; Thomas H. 

Lewis, Jr., DCA, Chief of Bureau of Housing Assistance; Jackson 

Wright, HUD Headquarters, Government Technical Manager; Henry 
Boulanger, HUD Jacksonville Area Contract Monitor; and Russell Mozena, 
Pompano Beach Housing Authority. 

3. Orientation meeting for Tampa Bay, West Central Florida Association 
of Housing Authority Directors, organized by Florida Department of 
Community Affairs 
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HUD awarded this agency a 2-year 
contract on July 1, 1975, in associa- 
tion with the Southeast Urban Asso- 
ciates, Inc., (SUA) and the South- 
eastern Florida Association of Hous- 
ing Authority Directors, Inc., 
(SFAHAD) to demonstrate and 
develop transferable models of cost 
effective organization aggregation and 
cooperative working arrangements 
involving small local housing authori- 
ties. The companion effort will be 
the documentation of the research 
elements that will enable the dissemi- 
nation and transfer of the procedures, 
approaches and techniques developed 
during the duration of the study. 

The majority of the over 2,600 
housing authorities in the United 
States have less than 250 units. It has 
become increasingly difficult for 
these authorities to afford the tech- 
nical assistance that they need to 
remain viable. The small authority, 
usually not in a position to benefit 
from an organized delivery system of 
social or management services, has 
been left on its own to implement 
procedures in such areas as mainte- 
nance, fiscal management, safety and 
security and social services. Even 
though a recent Urban Institute study 
portrayed the small housing authority 
as more efficient, there is oppor- 
tunity for improvement in making 
the smaller authorities more cost 
effective and to increase the delivery 
of services, the hypothetical premise 
upon which this experiment is based. 


The Florida Program 

The Florida Department of Commu- 
nity Affairs, prior to receipt of the 
research grant, had begun a program 
of technical assistance to housing 
authorities in the area of management 
problems. This contract-related _re- 
search and the concomitant documen- 
tation activity offer an opportunity 
to extend and increase this effort at a 
time when funding for State pro- 
grams is being cut back. It will also 
demonstrate an ongoing assistance 
role that a State can play in the area 
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of housing management of small 
LHA’s and to prove to the various 
other housing authorities in the State 
that cost efficiencies in their pro- 
grams can be achieved through 
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cooperative arrangements. 

The demonstration involves three 
geographical areas which are repre- 
sentative of three distinct types of 
local housing authority cooperative 





arrangements. (See Chart I.) Within 
Demonstration Area 1, southeast 
Florida, the individual housing 
authorities have incorporated their 
organization and developed a struc- 
tured, formal working arrangement 
with regularly scheduled meetings, 
minutes and by-laws. Demonstration 
Area 2, Tampa Bay—west central 
area, has an evolving, informal organi- 
zation where meetings are held 
monthly but are of a more non- 
specific nature. Demonstration Area 
3, Brevard County, located on the 
east central coast of Florida, has 
presently in existence an aggregation 
of authorities. The four authorities in 
the county pooled their resources to 
hire one executive director respon- 
sible for managing the activities of 
the aggregation or family. 

The authorities represent a mix in 
the sizes of their tenant populations 
(70 units to 919 units); their ages 
and types of structures, and tenant 
characteristics. They include new, 
elderly waterfront high-rises, a 40-year 
old duplex, multifamily units and 
single-family 10-year old units on an 
Indian reservation. 

The demonstration plan centers on 
tasks which will be implemented on a 
staggered time schedule. (See Chart II.) 
These tasks will be organized and 
implemented in three developmental 
phases. Phase I will be the organiza- 
tion and establishment into three 
groupings, A-B-C, of the aggregation 
of housing authorities within Demon- 
stration Area 1. These groupings will 
result from expressions of common 
interest in the functional tasks and, 
to some extent, the geographical loca- 
tion of the housing authority within 
Demonstration Area 1. (See charts I 
and II.) 


Testing Phase 

No research effort such as this could 
be complete without a phase that 
tested the hypothesis and the theories 
with different role players, having 
different administrative and mana- 


gerial structures. Phase II and III are 
designed to accomplish this. Testing 
within Demonstration Area 1, Phase 
Il calls for an intra-demonstration 
area transfer of the products that 
resulted from the tasks that were 
tested and examined in the three 
tests sites A,B,C. Tasks tested in 
housing authority aggregation A 
transferred to B, B to C, and C to A. 
Phase II will provide us with the 
initial assessment of the potential for 
transferability of our work products. 
Phase III of the demonstration will 
be a transfer of the model task 
modules developed in Demonstration 
Area I to the other two demonstra- 
tion areas within the State. (See 
Chart I.) This phase will provide the 
experiment with an inter-demonstra- 
tion area perspective on_ transfer- 
ability. 

Much of the work accomplished in 
the first 5 months of the contract 
was utilized in developing product 
designs and developing a comprehen- 
sive work and management plan, 
establishing statewide and demonstra- 
tion area working relationships and 
defining project evaluation and 
measurement elements. All of the 
project evaluation parameters, rent 
delinquencies, collection losses, 
vacancy rate, occupancy turn around 
time, end of the month debits, main- 
tenance, inventory costs and avail- 
ability of social services will be 
viewed through a filter of cost effec- 
tiveness and their direct correlation 
with tenant satisfaction. 

Paralleling these initial organiza- 
tional efforts, an extensive review of 
existing programs was undertaken to 
measure their applicability and/or 
adaptability to the objective of the 
demonstration. Particular attention 
was given to the Public Housing 
Management Improvement Programs 
(PHMIP) products and their success 
or lack of success in adapting 
management information and auto- 
mated systems to the task elements 


identified in our Work Plan. (See 
Chart II.) 


In Demonstration Area 1 a needs 
survey of social services that were 
desired and available was conducted. 
The results of this survey have been 
reviewed by a committee of the 
participating directors as criteria for 
formulating a job description and 
initial work schedule for an Area 
social services resource person, con- 
ceptually identified as a “Social 
Service Circuit Rider.” 

Documentation of Demonstration 
Area 3’s (Brevard County) Home- 
maker Services Program has been 
completed. A social service delivery 
model of this program is _ being 
developed for testing of trans- 
ferability to other demonstration 
areas. 

The methods employed and costs 
involved by each authority in Demon- 
stration Area 1 in accomplishing the 
annual reexamination of tenant eligi- 
bility have been reviewed. It is 
apparent from the results of this re- 
view that the design and testing of an 
area-wide reexamination team is 
applicable and feasible. The team 
approach is conceived to improve 
quality, effectiveness and _ cost 
efficiency. 

The contract-approved work plan 
is 3 months into the implementation 
stages. The level of enthusiasm and 
increased cooperation generated 
between the housing authorities and 
the Florida Department of Commu- 
nity Affairs are, even in these early 
stages, positive tangible results of this 
effort. 

Realistic, transferable, cost effec- 
tive models of aggregated small hous- 
ing authority management procedures 
are expected as additional data 
emerges from the research. They will 
be made available to interested States 
and authorities throughout the 
country. 7 O} 


Mr. Lewis is Chief, Bureau of Hous- 
ing Assistance, Florida Department of 
Community Affairs. Ms. Bartelt is a 
Staff Assistant with the Department. 
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Servicing 
the Elderly in 
Scattered 
Site Housing 


by Mary James 


The needs of elderly residents in 
housing of any kind are essentially 
similar. The resources and agencies 
available to solve these problems are 
also the same. But scattered site 
leased housing presents a unique 
problem. It is difficult for a housing 
authority to build and maintain lines 
of communication and services when 
there is only a central office and 
housing is leased on a scattered site 
basis. Consider the case of Santa 
Clara. 


2 


Elderly living in Santa Clara’s privately-owned leased housing enjoy the 
combination of an independent lifestyle and the services of the LHA. 
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Santa Clara County is located at 
the south end of San Francisco Bay, 
California. It is part of the metropoli- 
tan area called “The Bay Area.” The 
southern part of the county is still 
rural and is a 20-40 minute drive 
from the county seat and San Jose, 
the largest city. The north end of the 
county is highly developed, the main 
industry being electronics. 

Within these boundaries and scat- 
tered throughout the Santa Clara 
Valley, is the Housing Authority of 
the County of Santa Clara which has 
750 Section 23 leased housing units. 
Of these, 265 are for elderly and 
disabled persons. Most units are single 
dwellings or single apartments leased 
in multi-unit complexes. Ninety-eight 
units are in three projects located in 
three different cities. 

It is obvious that there are some 
difficulties in bringing services to the 
elderly who live in scattered sites. 
Insufficient numbers of elderly living 
throughout a broadly defined area 
makes it awkward for the services to 
come to the residents or for the 
residents to organize to go to the 
services. 


Benefits and Constraints 

There are also advantages and dis- 
advantages to the leased housing pro- 
gram. An advantage is that the tenant 
is a resident of the community in 
which the dwelling is leased and can 
take advantage of all the community 
has to offer. The anonymity con- 
ferred by leased housing allows the 
elderly person dignity and a sense of 
independence. The housing authority, 
with a comprehensive philosophy re- 
garding its social obligations, is avail- 


able if and when it is needed. 
Leased housing units are leased 


where they can be obtained from 
private owners. Often these units are 
not in ideal locations. Sometimes a 
unit is close to shopping and medical 
care but has poor transportation serv- 
ices. Because so few units are concen- 
trated in one location, there is rarely 
an on-site manager to see tenants on 
a daily basis. The owner has un- 





limited influence over the success or 
failure of the tenancy. Where multi- 
ple units are involved, provisions 
made by the owner beyond the 
necessities affect services provided. In 
single dwellings, an owner may not 
be able to provide more than a wel- 
coming attitude to make the elderly 
tenant comfortable. An attempt to 
establish rapport between the owner 
and the housing authority should be 
made early so that responsibilities are 
clearly defined and misunderstandings 
are kept to a minimum. 

If the community is one that has 
many resources, and if the tenant is 
active, knowledgeable, and mobile, 
the housing authority will not be 
required to provide any other service 
beyond leasing the unit. Staff can 
visit to ensure that the tenant under- 
stands the rental agreement and 
knows that the housing authority is 
there if needed. Staff can take the 
address and phone number of a 
friend, visit every 3 to 6 months and 
leave the tenant to his own devices. 

The number of independent 
elderly individuals is probably larger 
than we think. But as time goes by 
and circumstances change, the elderly 
resident may go from independence 
to more dependency. How do we 
become sensitive to the indications of 
change? How do we learn to distin- 
guish between an independent person 
who enjoys visits from others, who 
has needs but whose sense of pride 
will not allow him to say he has a 
problem? Among the latter are per- 
sons who are reluctant to apply for 
housing in the first place because 
they view this action as taking chari- 
ty. The authority’s representation of 
housing as an individual’s right and as 
a service the authority enjoys provid- 
ing can put the relationship on a 
better footing. 


Determining Needs 

Establishing rapport is certainly the 
easiest, most direct way the housing 
authority can become aware of needs. 
If there is rapport between the el- 


derly resident and the housing au- 
thority, needs will be fully expressed. 
Also, the needs and possible solutions 
expressed by the tenant are not al- 
ways those which will solve basic 
problems. Knowing the tenant will 
help when the housing authority has 
to explain why something cannot be 
done in a certain way. A newsletter is 
a good method to use in maintaining 
communication. It is generally wel- 
comed and read by the elderly. Infor- 
mation about recreational and educa- 
tional activities with names and 
phone numbers to call is best. It is 
well to exclude explanatory informa- 
tion about other more crisis-oriented 
services, for when needs arise this is 
often not remembered; therefore, a 
newsletter should not be relied upon 
to be more than a friendly com- 
munication. 


Recognizing Trouble 

Signals, such as rent delinquency 
notices (so rare with the elderly that 
the issuance of one would lead to the 
conclusion that something must be 
wrong), a garden which once was 
neat becoming shabby, an empty re- 
frigerator—these should be taken as 
warning signals. They may signify 
that conditions are not normal. 

The first visit is the key to provid- 
ing services to scattered sites. Sitting 
down with the tenant, taking time to 
listen, asking questions, and caring 
about the answers will help in deter- 
mining the needs and open communi- 
cation lines. An elderly man men- 
tioned during the first visit by a 
housing authority staffer that he had 
just been released from the hospital 
after being admitted because of mal- 
nutrition. The staff person asked if 
the resident could cook and found 
his knowledge of this to be minimal. 
His social worker had mentioned a 
homemaker but he had not really 
been made aware of how to follow 
through on this. The staff person 
called the social worker, requesting a 
referral. Now the tenant has a teach- 
ing homemaker who takes him shop- 
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ping and instructs him in cooking. 
Subsequent visits are just as im- 
portant in discovering needs. One 
person noticed on driving by a 
certain house that the garden, which 
was always immaculate, was being 
neglected. A following visit revealed 
that the tenant, an elderly man, was 
ill and going to the hospital. He said 
he had no relatives, no friends, no 
one who could take care of his gar- 
den. The staff person called Friendly 
Visitors who found someone to visit 
with him and take care of his garden. 


Knowing Community Resources 

Once needs are identified, efforts to 
seek help must begin. Scattered site 
housing requires that community 


resources be known. If the commu- 
nity does not provide a service, will a 
neighboring agency cross boundaries 
to respond? Are these often elderly 


persons who can help with service 
and friendly visiting? Is the situation 
such that a simple referral and leaving 
it to the tenant’s initiative are suffi- 
cient? Knowing the tenant and the 
services available and discussing the 
problem with all parties may help 
with this decision. The best resource 
and referral which might be made 
could be another tenant who has 
some expertise to bring to the situa- 
tion. No amount of printed material 
will give a feeling for what an agency 
is about, what the people within it 
do, how far they will extend them- 
selves, or how their philosophy on 
people mesh with that of the hous- 
ing authority. It is the building of a 
personal understanding and relation- 
ship—a mutual concern for people 
which brings cooperation and prompt 
response to the needs of the elderly 
in scattered site housing. 

Building rapport and maintaining 
liaison between elderly residents and 
community resources appear to be 
the best approaches to bringing com- 
munity services to the elderly in scat- 
tered housing. © 


Ms. James is with the Housing Au- 
thority of the County of Santa Clara. 
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RESPA (the Real Estate Settlement 
Procedures Act of 1974, enacted on 
December 22, 1974, and effective on 
June 20, 1975) resulted from several 
years of Congressional concern about 
settlement costs, emerging first in 
legislation in the Emergency Home 
Finance Act of 1970. Section 701 of 
that Act required the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development and 
the Administrator of the Veterans 
Administration to undertake a joint 
study of settlement costs and report 
to the Congress on how settlement 
costs could be reduced and stand- 
ardized. Certain recommendations of 
this study, the 1972 HUD-VA Report 
on Mortgage Settlement Costs, 
formed the basis of RESPA. 


The primary provisions of RESPA 
were: 


(1) use of a standard settlement 
form was required; 

(2) the buyer and seller were fur- 
nished an advance disclosure of settle- 
ment costs; 

(3) the home buyer was given a 
special information booklet explain- 
ing settlement costs and the settle- 
ment process; 

(4) the seller of real property was 
required, in certain cases, to disclose 
what he paid for that property; 

(5) kickbacks and unearned fees 
were prohibited, and; 

(6) a limitation was placed on the 
amount of money that can be re- 
quired to be deposited into an escrow 
account. 

Shortly after RESPA became 
effective, lenders and other settle- 
ment service providers maintained 
that the law was doing the opposite 
of what was intended. Instead of 
helping home buyers by providing 
them with advance information about 
the transaction, it was said to delay 
them with a minimum 12-day waiting 
period before settlement. In addition, 
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lenders complained of excessive 
paperwork requirements. Consumer 
interest spokesmen disputed these 
charges and urged that RESPA be 
given more time to work. 

The U.S. Senate and House of 
Representatives held hearings on 
RESPA during September and 
October 1975. Testimony was given 
by HUD, other Federal agencies, 
trade association representatives, and 
consumer group spokesmen. A num- 
ber of bills were introduced in both 
the House and Senate that would 
have suspended or repealed RESPA. 
The bill finally adopted as the Real 
Estate Settlement Procedures Act 
Amendments of 1975 contained 
significant amendments to the origi- 
nal Act. These amendments became 
effective January 2, 1976. 


The 
Real Estate 
Settlement 
Procedures 


Act 


by Dale Riordan 


Major Changes 

Major changes were made to RESPA. 
First, Congress repealed Section 6 of 
the Act, which required that the 
buyer and seller receive a 12-day 
advance disclosure of settlement 
costs. Second, Section 7, which 
required the seller to disclose to the 
buyer (in certain cases) what he paid 
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for the property, was also repealed. 
Third, a substitute form of advance 
disclosure is provided. Lenders are 
now required to include with the 
settlement cost booklet a good faith 
estimate of the amount or range of 
charges for specific settlement serv- 
ices the borrower is likely to incur. 
Sellers no longer receive advance dis- 
closure. 

Other principal changes to RESPA 
and Regulation X are as follows: 

@ Coverage of RESPA is now lim- 
ited to first mortgages. In addition, 
where a mortgage is not federally 
assisted or made by a federally regu- 
lated or insured lender, the mortgage 
is covered by RESPA only if it is the 
intention of the lender to sell the 
mortgage to FNMA, GNMA or 
FHLMC. Previously, if the mortgage 
was eligible for purchase by one of 
these institutions, it was covered. 

@ Section 121(c) of the Truth in 
Lending Act was repealed, and the 
reference to Truth in Lending was 
eliminated from Section 4 of RESPA. 
A new provision has been added to 
Section 4 of RESPA which requires 
that the ‘uniform settlement  state- 
ment be made available to the 
borrower at or before settlement. 
Furthermore, the borrower has the 
right to inspect those items known to 
the settlement agent one business day 
prior to settlement. 

e@ Cooperative brokerage and refer- 
ral arrangements between real estate 
agents and brokers are exempt from 
the antikickback provisions of 
RESPA. Section 10 of RESPA, which 
limits the amount of money that can 
be required to be deposited into an 
escrow account, has been rewritten to 
eliminate technical defects. 


. New HUD Authority 


The Secretary of HUD has been given 
the authority to prescribe rules and 





regulations for all sections of the Act. 
Prior to this amendment, HUD had 
very limited authority in administer- 
ing RESPA. The RESPA amendments 
also give HUD authority to suspend 
certain provisions of the law for up 
to 6 months. In the interim RESPA 
regulations, published in the Federal 
Register on January 9, 1976, HUD 
suspended the new advance disclosure 
requirement, use of the settlement 
cost booklet, the requirement that 
the settlement form be made avail- 
able to the buyer at or before settle- 
ment, and the requirement that the 
borrower be allowed to inspect the 
settlement form one day before 
settlement for a period of 6 months, 
pending proposed regulations and 
comments from the public. In the 
January 9th publication, HUD also 
asked for comments from the public 
regarding the implementation of the 
new advance disclosure requirement. 
All comments received by January 
31, 1976, were considered. In 
February, proposed RESPA regula- 
tions were published for comment. 
The Department plans to publish 
final regulations as early as possible 
in order to give affected parties time 
to adjust their procedures and train 
their staff before the final regulations 
become effective on July 1, 1976. 

Since many of the RESPA proce- 
dures have been suspended for 6 
months, HUD has requested that a 
range of costs demonstrations be 
postponed for 1 year. Section 15 of 
RESPA requires that ranges of costs 
for specific settlement services be 
prepared and included in the settle- 
ment cost booklets in selected areas. 

Between January 2, 1976, and 
June 30, 1976, lenders and others are 
required to do the following in order 
to comply with RESPA: 

@ The Uniform Settlement State- 
ment, HUD-1, must be used by the 
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person conducting settlement, and a 
copy must be given to the borrower 
and seller at settlement, or as soon as 
practicable thereafter. 

@ RESPA Section 8, prohibiting 
kickbacks and unearned fees, and 
RESPA Section 9, prohibiting sellers 
from conditioning sale of the prop- 
erty on title insurance being pur- 
chased from a particular company, 
are still in effect. 

@ Lenders may not impose a fee 
for preparation of HUD-1 or any 
other statement required under the 
Truth in Lending Act. 

@ Disclosure to certain federally 
insured lenders at all times of the 
identity of the person receiving the 
beneficial interest of a federally 
related mortgage loan to an agent, 
trustee, nominee or other fiduciary 
interest continues to be required. 

@ Lenders are limited by Section 
10 as to how much money they can 
escrow for taxes and investments. 

Present Departmental 
plans would place the 

administration of 


ae 


RESPA under the &% 

proposed Office of ¥ 

Assistant Secretary 

for Consumer Affairs 

and Regulatory Func - 

tions. Although RESPA 

does not give HUD authority 

to intervene on behalf of consumers, 
one objective of this Office will be to 
develop a process for handling con- 
sumer requests for information and 
guidance under RESPA. ® 


Mr. Riordan is an economist in the 
HUD Office of Policy and Program 
Analysis and Development, Housing 
Production and Mortgage Credit. 
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Yer HABITAT National Center 


The HABITAT National Center, a U.S. Government effort 
in support of the U.N. Conference on Human Settle- 
ments, opened in Washington, D.C., in December 1975. 
Its objectives are twofold: to stimulate public awareness 
of the purposes and issues of HABITAT; and to promote 
the flow of information and ideas in both directions 
between HABITAT activities and all levels of government, 
nongovernmental institutions, public interest groups, col- 
leges and universities, and interested citizens. “‘Horizons 
on Display,” HUD’s major Bicentennial effort, is also 
headquartered at the Center. It identifies 200 outstanding 
community projects throughout the U.S. which are effec- 
tively solving human settlement problems. HABITAT dele- 
gates, international visitors, and interested Americans will 
be encouraged to visit the projects during the Bicentennial 
Year. 

The Center, located at 1111 18th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036, (202-254-7515) will include 
among its services: 

@ a library of publications about HABITAT and 
related subjects from government agencies and private 
institutions; 

@® a projection room for HABITAT films and a 
Horizons on Display slide show; 

@ a toll-free “hotline” available anywhere in the U.S. 
for HABITAT information (800-424-2793); 

@ a clearinghouse for ideas and information on local 
HABITAT-related activities and community achievements 
in human settlements areas; 

@ liaison with nongovernmental organizations and the 
private sector; 

@ a program for citizen participation; 

@ a national brochure with program ideas and basic 
HABITAT information for local discussion groups; 

@ a newsletter and speakers bureau; and 


@a roster of all organizations undertaking a 
HABITAT-related activity. 


Pacific Northwest Trade Mission to Japan 

A 43-member trade mission from the Pacific Northwest 
Regional Commission visited Japan September 27-October 
4, 1975, to discuss increased use of Northwest lumber 
and plywood products by the Japanese homebuilding 
industry. The delegation, headed by Daniel J. Evans, 
Governor of Washington, and Robert Straub, Governor of 
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Idaho, included other Federal and State officials and 
delegates from industry and labor. HUD was represented 
by Joseph L. Young, Region X (Seattle) Administrator. 

Meetings with their Japanese counterparts resulted in 
a better U.S. understanding of the nature and problems of 
the Japanese homebuilding industry, which continues to 
provide employment for meticulous, highly skilled car- 
penters and numerous small, family-owned sawmills. 

Because of these traditions, it may take a long time 
for the U.S. style 2x4 construction method to gain wide 
acceptance in Japan, even though it would enable the 
government to meet its 5-year goal of 1,500,000 new 
housing units per year. Since Japan is earthquake prone, 
the ability of the 2x4 construction method to withstand 
earthquakes must be thoroughly tested and the Japanese 
people convinced of its efficacy. 

At the conclusion of the meetings, it was agreed that 
both sides would continue to study the items involved in 
the agenda, and that certain Japanese delegates would 
visit Seattle in the spring of 1976 for further discussion 
and to tour the laboratory of the American Plywood 
Association in Tacoma, Washington. 


The Growth of the Million-Cities (cities with 1,000,000 
plus inhabitants) 1955-1985 

According to present estimates, the world had 75 million- 
cities in 1950, 191 in 1975 and may have 273 in 1985. 
In 1950, the million-cities accounted for a population of 
60 million in Europe (in 28 cities), 66 million in other 
more developed regions (in 23 cities), and 48 million in 
less developed regions (in 24 cities). By 1985, the 
million-cities may comprise 805 million inhabitants or 37 
percent of the world’s urban population (25 percent in 
1950): 112 million in Europe (in 45 cities), 228 in other 
more developed regions (in 81 cities) and 465 million in 
less developed regions (in 147 cities). Not only is there an 
astounding multiplication and growth in cities of such 
size, but a surpassing of Europe by other more developed 
regions, and of the latter by the less developed regions. 

In the less developed regions the concentration of 
urban population in million-cities rises rapidly from 19 
percent in 1950 to 32 percent in 1975 and may attain 37 
percent in 1985, the same degree of concentration in the 
more developed regions by that date. h® 

—HUD Office of International Affairs 
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Living History 


In an area rich in the history of 
America, the Henry Sherburne House 
in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
serves today as both a living reminder 
of the colorful past of the Ports- 
mouth Community and as a focus for 
the continuing concerns of the Ports- 
mouth Housing Authority for the 
senior citizens of the community. 

Built by Henry Sherburne in 1725, 
the house has served as the home of 
many people influential in New 
Hampshire. Henry himself served as 
Treasurer and later Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of New Hamp- 
shire. His wife was the sister of Lt. 
Governor John Wentworth. His son, 
educated at Harvard, served as Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs and raised 
16 children in this grand old house. 
The home was later owned by the 
Parsons family and then by the 
famous Captain Hopley Yeaton, a 
patriot and leader of the “Sons of 
Liberty.” The house was entered on 
the National Register of Historic 
Places in August 1972. 

The Portsmouth Housing Au- 
thority, feeling that its work and 
goals should never stop at just hous- 
ing, initiated action to provide the 
senior citizens of the community 
with accommodations for their social 
and administrative needs. Utilizing 
Historic Restoration Funds and 
$120,000 in HUD Modernization 
funds, the Authority moved ahead 
with plans for acquisition, moving, 
land purchase, and construction of a 
foundation for the Sherburne Home- 
stead. 


The Henry Sherburne House, Portsmouth, N.H. 


Dedicated in 1975 the Sherburne 
House provides all senior citizens of 
the community with a home away 
from home. Programs provided in- 
clude craft activities, recreation facili- 
ties such as ping-pong and pool, 
kitchen facilities, the RSVP Handi- 
crafts Store, and provides space for 
the operation of the city’s transporta- 
tion program for seniors. Volunteers 
are the core of the operation of the 
Center, making seniors feel welcome, 
helping in the kitchen, serving a noon 
meal, assisting with group activities, 
or teaching knitting, crocheting, sew- 
ing or needlepoint. 

For the senior citizens the 
Sherburne House has become a place 
to retain their sense of worth and 
dignity through being active leaders 
in directing their own lives and in- 
fluencing the total community. They 
are able to find out more about the 
community and the world, activities 
and services for seniors, and can 
become informed about the latest 
news in maintaining good health and 
the problems of aging. 
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Elderly learning to cane at Sherburne House 


In this Bicentennial Year it is 
worthy of note that a house con- 
structed 51 years before the revolu- 
tion continues to serve the people of 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, in a 
manner worthy of the title, “Living 
History.” The Henry Sherburne 
House will never be a museum to 
visit but its role in the continuing 
pages of history makes it a priceless 
segment of America’s first 200 years. 

oO} 

Francis Gros Louis, 

Public Information Officer 
HUD Manchester Area Officer 
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Farmworker 
Housing 


The 
Undeclared 
Disaster 


by Moises Loza and Beverly Nelson 


The men, women, and children who harvest our table 
crops are an indispensable part of American agriculture. 
Yet for most farm laborers, some of whom travel thou- 
sands of miles pursuing work, the rewards for their 
back-breaking jobs are strange indeed: low wages, bad 
housing, and death at an early age. 

America’s farmworkers, in fact, are so neglected that 
the United States Government has not even bothered to 
document their numbers accurately—to say nothing of 
their housing needs. One estimate by the Economic 
Research Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
indicates that there are 2.7 million farmworkers, of whom 
203,000 are migratory. Estimates of farmworker housing 
needs range from 130,000 to 200,000 new and rehabili- 
tated units. But the point is that no one really knows. As 
one Senator has stated: “Migrants don’t count and aren’t 
counted.” 


The Housing Assistance Council (HAC) is a federally 
funded national corporation with diverse services in rural 
housing. It provides technical housing services, seed 
money loans, research and demonstration projects, train- 
ing, and information to stimulate the development of 
rural housing programs. 
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It is strange that so very little has been done by 
governments at all levels to improve the living conditions 
of an economically significant rural minority, especially 
since the effects of such conditions are appalling: the life 
expectancy of farmworkers is only 49 years. Their death 
rate from influenza and pneumonia is 200 percent higher 
than the rest of the Nation. Their death rate from 
tuberculosis and respiratory infections is 260 percent 
greater than the national average. 

Why are farm laborers among the most poorly housed 
citizens? Several reasons are clear: 

@ Farmworkers have low incomes, requiring housing 
programs with deep subsidies. 

@ Farm employment is unpredictable, dependent as it 
is on good harvests and markets. 

e@ For an increasing number of farmworkers who 
migrate, mobility requires temporary rental housing in 
precisely those rural areas where there are no vacant and 
decent housing units. 

e@ Government assistance is so limited that its effect is . 
negligible. 

With such an array of problems, it is not hard to see 
why farm labor housing needs have been ignored, perhaps 
because solutions are thought to be too elusive for redress 
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by a national public policy. Ww 
States, such as Colorado, and widely scattered nonprofit 
housing organizations to take the initiative to demonstrate 
that this Nation has the ability to provide decent farm- 
worker housing. 


Constraints of Farmworker Housing 

The incomes of farm laborers are very low, averaging only 
$2,019 per worker for both farm and nonfarm work in 
1972. The average farmworker family earns less than 40 
percent of the national median income, far below even 
the “acceptable” poverty level. 

Farmworkers are categorized as either seasonal or 
migratory. A seasonal worker does farmwork when it is 
available in the area of his home, seeking other employ- 
ment when there is no agricultural work. In 1972, the 
typical seasonal farmworker had 116 days of agricultural 
work that earned him an average of $1,480, or $12.20 a 
day. He spent 39 additional days doing nonfarm jobs and 
was unemployed the remaining 90 work days of the year. 

The low incomes of farmworkers alone may dis- 
qualify them for many of the Federal Government’s 
low-income housing programs. For example, increased 
construction and’ land development costs have priced most 
Farmers Home Administration (FmHA) homeownership 
and rural rental programs out of the reach of farmworker 
families, even though both programs carry possible 
interest rate reductions down to | percent. Rural housing 
organizations interested in serving farmworkers therefore 
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rate 
from tuberculosis and respiratory infections is 260 percent greater 
than the national average. 
Photo by Bob Burchette, courtesy of the Washington Post. 


have been forced to find additional subsidies—above and 
beyond interest rate reductions—to lower housing costs to 
the farmworker family. Self-help housing, manpower 
trainees paid for by the Department of Labor, rent 
supplements and the use of State housing grants coupled 
with Federal programs are some of the additional 
methods used to bring decent housing within the financial 
reach of farm laborers. 
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Agricultural Employment 

It is almost impossible to predict the tenure, location, and 
earnings of the average farmworker. When crops fail, 
farmworkers have no income. Under such sporadic and 
unpredictable working conditions, the likelihood that a 
farmworker will receive a loan for housing is slim indeed, 
even though the family may have a good credit rating. 
This problem particularly affects seasonal (nonmigratory) 
agricultural workers. Although their need for permanent 
housing differs little from industrial workers, the 
unpredictability of farm labor income is used as an excuse 
to deny government-assisted housing, since few, if any, 
programs have flexible plans for home mortgage repay- 
ments or rents. Because HUD’s new Section 8 rental 
subsidy program does not appear to deal with this 
problem of income irregularity, it may be even less 
relevant to farmworker housing needs than traditional 
public housing programs, since Section 8 relies on private 
landlords to select and evict tenants. 


Mobility 

Migrant workers, in contrast to those in seasonal agricul- 
ture, travel extensively as the seasons change. Most have 
their home base in California, South Texas, and Florida, 
and travel northward in the “migrant streams,” spending a 
few weeks to a few months in each location along the 
stream. Growers or food processing establishments fre- 
quently provide some form of housing, but it is most 
often dilapidated, cramped, unclean, and lacking acces- 
sible and safe running water. From the grower’s view- 
point, however, especially in the north where crop seasons 
are short, providing adequate housing for farm laborers 
whose stay is only a few weeks is considered too expen- 
sive an undertaking. 

Most migrants do not have housing choices. While it 
is difficult enough to secure adequate housing at the 
home base, the problem is exacerbated in the migrant 
stream. Decent rental units do not exist within “com- 
muting” distance of the job site. Migrants have neither 
time nor money to shop around for the best choice of 
housing if, indeed, choices exist. Even waiting lists for 
publicly assisted housing are unavailable to them. There 
is, moreover, no freedom of choice in housing for farm 
laborers, who have been historically unwelcome in the 
very communities which rely on their labor for an 
economic base. Discrimination aside, however, landlords 
claim a legitimate interest in renting vacant units to less 
transient tenants. 
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Against this background, HUD’s Section 8, traditional 
public housing, and most Farmers Home Administration 
rental programs are virtually useless in areas where 
migrants work only a few months. Market feasibility 
requirements for FmHA programs cannot be established 
on the basis of temporary tenancy. The picture appears 
even bleaker when one considers that the number of 
migratory workers increased 10 percent from 1972 to 
1973. 


Government Assistance: Whose Responsibility? 

Farmworkers have two major problems with government 
assistance: little money and less commitment. No Federal 
agency accepts full responsibility for improving farm- 
worker housing. HUD considers the problem to belong 
either to the Department of Labor! (which has admini- 
strative money for farmworker housing organizations) or 
to the Farmers Home Administration,2 an agency of the 
Department of Agriculture. FmHA administers the only 
Federal housing construction program specifically for 
domestic farmworkers. Funds for that program have 





TOP-—Self-help units produced by Oregon Rural Opportunities of 
Salem. MIDDLE—Self-help unit produced by Self-Help Enterprises, 
Visalia, Calif.; BOTTOM-—Self-help home produced by 

Amigos Unidos Development Corp., of San Juan, Texas. All were 
assisted by FmHA’s Section 523 Self-help Technical Assistance 
grants and HAC seed money. 
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either been included in the Federal budget or have been 
impounded, deferred, or rescinded for the last 4 years. To 
make matters worse, State governments consider the 
housing problems of migratory workers to be a national 
responsibility and, with a few notable exceptions, have 
also not dealt with the substandard housing conditions of 
seasonal farm laborers within their borders. 


Government Assistance Limited 

In 1972, the Farmers Home Administration surveyed its 
State directors to estimate farm labor housing needs. The 
survey disclosed a critical need for 125,000 new and 
rehabilitated units to house migrants, seasonal, and other 
farmworkers in 307 counties nationwide. Against such 
housing needs, even discounting other estimates as high as 
double those of FmHA, Federal Government assistance is 
a national embarrassment. 

The Farmers Home program provides grants (Section 
516) of up to 90 percent of development costs, with the 
remaining project costs generally covered by a Section 
514 loan at a 1 percent interest rate. While the program 
could work well for seasonal agricultural workers who 
want rental housing, the funds are so limited that it has 
hardly made a dent in reducing the number of sub- 
standard units. 

Through 13 fiscal years (1962-1974) only 13,940 
housing units were constructed under this program. At 
this rate, it will take over 120 years to meet current 
farmworker housing needs, not allowing for further deteri- 
oration of existing housing. If program appropriations 
remain the same, rising construction costs will produce 
even fewer rental units. 


What Can Be Done? The Case of Colorado 

Since 1972, the State of Colorado has provided matching 
grants to public and nonprofit organizations to cover up 
to 50 percent of housing construction and rehabilitation 
costs in both urban and rural areas. The $2,250,000 
earmarked cumulatively for rural areas has gone primarily 
for farmworker housing; it has produced approximately 
600 new or rehabilitated housing units, nearly half of 
which serve migrants. In 1974-75 alone, 1,025 farm- 
workers moved into housing assisted by the State grant 
program. 


Each dollar in State money going to rural areas has 
generated 1.5 to 2.0 dollars from private, Federal, and 
local sources. Two-thirds of the matching funds for 
farmworker housing have been supplied by nonprofit 
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growers’ associations, whose members often donate land 
or provide long-term leases at no cost. Where growers pay 
all operating and management expenses, the migrant 
families pay no rent. 

The ability of Colorado to deliver housing to the 
lowest income farm laborers is the product of an unusual 
set of circumstances, unfortunately not found in most 
other States. In addition to the active support of HUD 
and FmHA officials and the willing participation of 
growers, Colorado has a statewide nonprofit housing 
corporation with unusual management and development 
capabilities (Colorado Housing, Inc., which was originally 
funded by Office of Economic Opportunity) and public 
housing authorities located in some of the poorest areas 
of the State. Most rural areas throughout the Nation lack 
these kinds of institutions altogether, which means that 
even available Federal and State housing programs do not 
reach the rural citizens who are most in need. 

While Colorado’s matching grant program is designed 
for housing construction and rehabilitation, State appro- 
priations could also be designated for operating subsidies 
for farm labor rental housing projects. In both cases, the 
additional subsidies make it possible to house migrant 
workers, since the owner/sponsor is not exclusively 
dependent on regular tenant income. While such deep 
subsidies may give some migrant workers decent living 
conditions in rental units, they do not provide home- 
ownership for seasonal agricultural workers or migrant 
families at the home base. 


Homeowrership Options: Self-Help Housing 

Virtually the only homeownership program available to 
low-income farmworkers is FmHA’s self-help housing, a 
program of technical assistance grants and site develop- 
ment loans to self-help organizations. As its name indi- 
cates, the self-help method relies on families to work 
cooperatively to construct each other’s homes. Family 
labor, often called “sweat equity,” reduces the cost of the 
home, which is then financed through the Farmers Home 
Section 502 direct loan program with interest subsidies. 

An unusually high percentage of successful self-help 
projects are sponsored by farmworker organizations. Cali- 
fornia’s Self-Help Enterprises (SHE), for example, has 
built over 1,500 homes for and with farm laborers. Their 
low default rate testifies to the fact that low-income 
farmworker families are reliable homeowners. 

While self-help housing provides some farmworkers 
with the opportunity to own their own homes, the 
demands on the participating families are great. After a 
day in the fields, coming home to construct one’s home 
requires an extraordinary commitment, to say nothing of 


1Response to written questions submitted by Senator 
William D. Hathaway to HUD, Hearings before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Housing and Urban Affairs of the 
Committee on Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs, 
November 19-21, 1974, p. 339. 
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physical energy, to engage in a process that usually takes 
more than a year. But few options exist, and most 
families end up excluded from the American dream of 
homeownership. 


Recommendations for Change 


The urgency of farmworker housing needs must be 
incorporated into national housing policy. At a minimum, 
this requires the accumulation of reliable data on farm 
laborers’ temporary and permanent housing needs, the 
design and funding of programs appropriate to farm- 
worker incomes, employment unpredictability, and 
mobility; the establishment of program objectives; and the 
accountability of government, whether it be at the State 
or national level, to reduce the substandard living condi- 
tions of farmworkers. 


Program Improvements: 

@ Structural Innovations and Subsidies—Research is 
lacking on the practical development and deployment of 
temporary housing structures. HUD’s recent $535,000 
research grant to the Boeing Aerospace Company for the 
development of emergency housing units for disaster areas 
is an example of HUD’s increasing concern for victims of 
circumstances beyond their control. Similarly, because 
farmworker housing is in a perpetual state of disaster, 
HUD might direct this and other research efforts toward 
developing approaches to farmworker housing solutions. 

@ Publicly assisted housing programs—particularly 
Farmers Home rural rental housing loans and farm labor 
housing loans and grants—do not have sufficiently deep 
subsidies, by themselves, to reach many seasonal workers, 
let alone migrants. HUD’s Section 8 and conventional 
public housing can be useful to farmworkers if there are 
competent sponsors available, and if additional operating 
subsidies and flexible rent payment schedules are available 
to compensate for irregularities in farmworker income and 
sporadic employment. 

Even if these additional subsidies were implemented, 
however, the scope and scale of the construction pro- 
grams on which they depend are so limited that only a 
fraction of the eligible families would be served. More 
dollars are needed immediately to begin to close the 
chasm that exists between need and response. Until there 
is an increase in the amount of funds which this Nation 
spends on housing its agricultural workers, we cannot 
claim the fruits of the humanitarianism which we cele- 
brate in this Bicentennial Year. ® 


Ms. Nelson is HAC Information Director and Mr. Loza is 
Farmworker Housing Specialist for the Council. 


2Letter of Representative William D. Ford, Chairman of 
the House Subcommittee on Agricultural Labor of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, to HUD Secretary 
Carla Hills July 1975. 
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Selected Energy Characteristics of New Homes 


The Bureau of the Census recently issued a report on new privately-owned one-family homes completed in 1974 
showing the type of heating fuel used and the number of homes reporting the installation of central air conditioning. 
The continuing trend toward the electrically heated home is evidenced by the increase from 31 percent in 1971 to 49 
percent in 1974 in the use of electricity for space heating. In homes completed outside metropolitan areas the use of 
gas dropped 50 percent since 1971 compared to an 18 percent drop for metropolitan areas. The incidence of oil 
heating in the northeast is relatively unchanged, with about one-third of the new homes dependent on it. Although all 
regions of the country showed significant trends toward electric heating, its use in the North Central region has tripled 
since 1971. 

An examination of the status of the entire U.S. housing stock i.e., all housing units ever built, provides a different 
picture. The 1973 Annual Housing Survey shows that oil heats 25 percent of all occupied housing units, down 1 
percent from the 1970 Census of Housing, while electricity heats 10 percent, up 2 percent from 1970. Gas remains the 
predominant fuel, heating over 60 percent of U.S. housing. The 1973 Survey also shows that the Northeast continues 
to place a heavy reliance on oil space heating with an incidence of 57 percent, up 2 percent over 1970. 

Nearly half of all new homes built in 1974 had central air-conditioning, only 17 percent of all occupied units in 
1973 had that amenity. Although the proportion for 1973 represents a 6 percent increase over 1970, it will be many 
years before most homes have air conditioning. 


All New One-Family Homes Completed in 1974 
Type of Fuel used for Space Heating Central Air Conditioning 
(Percent Distribution) (Percent Distribution) 
Other 
Types Not 
Total Electricity i or None Installed installed 

United States 100 

Inside SMSA's 100 

Outside SMSA’s 100 

Northeast 100 

North Central 100 

South . 100 

West 100 


Selected Housing Characteristics, Annual Housing Survey: 1973 


Space Heating Fuel* Central Air Conditioning 
(Percent Distribution) (Percent Distribution) 


Other 
Types Not 
Total Electricity i or None Installed Installed 
United States 100 3 
Inside SMSA’s 100 
Outside SMSA’s 100 
Northeast 100 
North Central 100 
South 100 
West 100 


*Data on space heating fuel is for all occupied units, while data on central air-conditioning covers all year-round units. 


—Prepared by Robert Ryan 
HUD Office of Management Information 
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“Challenge TR ee 


US. Department of Housing and Urban Development/Washington, D.C. 20410 


IF YOU ARE... 

A public official, builder, developer, lender, 
architect, planner, or otherwise concerned 
about housing and the cities.... You 
should subscribe NOW to the enlarged 
HUD CHALLENGE magazine—the official 
publication of the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. Pass a subscrip- 
tion form along to an associate if you have 
already subscribed for 1976. 


This 32-page monthly illustrated magazine 
features HUD program _ information, 
projects, policies and new directions; achieve- 
ments by government, private industry, and 
volunteers; ideas and innovations in the 
field, interviews and articles from urban 
experts. 


ORDER FORM 


To: Superintendent of Documents 
Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20402 


Enclosed find $ (check, money order, or Documents coupons). Please 
enter my subscription to HUD Challenge (issued monthly) for one year ($15.90 a year 
domestic; $19.90 if mailed to a foreign address). 


Name 


Please charge this Street Address 


order to my Deposit 


Please send the coupon directly to GPO. Account No. CY etd Bint ennnidee ae Ee 


HUD-312-50-ASI 








